THE CHURCH OF GOD
reflected in his discourse, whereat he came in for both praise
and blame from his successors. For the sermon rapidly
developed a technique and set forms for its delivery; and later
practitioners of the sermon, considered as a means of artistic
expression, condemned the twelfth-century preachers for their
lack of set forms and constraint. They liked to hear sermons
which conformed to the rules of the preaching text-books, and
the preaching which later became the vogue has been described
by Professor Haskins as consisting of "elaborate subdivisions,
piling of text on text, senses literal and allegorical, tropological
and anagogical." It sounds wearisome, and there were many
who found it so, among them a fifteenth-century Oxford
Chancellor, who regretfully recalled the preaching of the
twelfth century, contrasting it with the arid formalism of his
own times.
But it takes two to make a sermon, the preacher and the
congregation. "After mete loke thou go to the prechynge,"
and in spite of the bitter complaint of Bromyard, "there is not
a Christian people which so rarely or so unwillingly hears the
word of God as the English,"1 the weight of evidence is
against him. People certainly went to the "prechynge/* partly,
as one of them said, because "we understand every word of
the sermon, but the Mass we understand not," The fact is
that Bromyard was rather jaundiced on this point, having
visited just before he wrote, a surfeit of villages where
most people rise kte and come to church later. They only
want to be there a short time, and say to the priest, "Get it
(meaning the Mass) over quickly, because we have a friend
coming to dinner and must hurry back." If there is supposed
1 R. R Bennett. The Early Dominicans (Cambridge University Press),
p. 97-
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